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A Foundation Course in Spanish 
By LEON SINAGNAN 


Chairman of the Department of Spanish, Stuyvesant High School, New York City 


278 pages. List price, $1.00 

The aim of this course is to adapt the study of the essentials 
of Spanish to the ability of the average beginner, and more 
particularly to the assimilative powers of a large number of 
pupils who take up the study of a foreign language for the 
first time 

The fundamental rules and principles of Spanish grammar 
have, therefore, been stripped of all technicalities and rare 
exceptions, and their presentation has been simplified to an 
extent not attempted hitherto. Only the essentials have 
been taken up, but no principle has been presented without 
the provision of adequate exercises for its thorough mastery. 
The forty-six lessons of the course hold together in har- 
monious co-ordination and correct sequence. Each lesson 
is logically and pedagodically related to the preceding as 
well as the succeeding ones. The entire work has been 
carefully graded and the material presented in each lesson 
has been so ordered as to lead the pupil by slow steps from 


the simpler to the more complex facts of the language. 








Two elementary readers from the Maemillan Spanish Series 


Luquiens’ Elementary Spanish-American Reader 
Short descriptive and biographical accounts in simple Span- 
ish, annotated and provided with exercises and vocabulary. 


Supple’s Spanish Reader of South American History 
A series of lively narratives which introduce people and 


events memorable in South American history. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS 
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Volume VII 


THE MOST IMMEDIATE CONCERN OF 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH DURING 
THE STRUGGLE FOR 
DEMOCRACY! 

At last year’s meeting of Section L, in 
an appeal for more scientific procedure 
and fully detailed reports in educational 
experimentation within the field of in 
struction as distinet from that of adminis- 
tration or of educational psychology, I 
ealled attention to the fact that an extra 
refinement of statistical interpretation 
could not take the place of the fundamental 
precautions essential to the validity of the 


results interpreted. This emphasis of the 
tions to valid research in the field of in- 


interpret are themselves the product of 


rally 


complex investigation, follow nat 
mm the fact that statistical method 
has been carried over from the field of ad- 
ministration where it usually is in itself 
the only scientifie procedure employed. In 
the middle ground between administration 
and instruction occupied by educational 
tests and measurements, this emphasis has 
resulted in a constantly growing efficiency, 
almost spectacularly illustrated in this pro- 
gram by Mr. Courtis’s paper on ‘‘The Ob- 
jective Measurement of Relative Size of 
Units in a Judgment Seale for Area’’ and 
his application of his results to the Thorn- 
dike and Hillegas seales. In the field of 
educational psychology, the other outer 


boundary of investigation in the material 


1A paper presented before Section L of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Se 


ence, Pitts! irgh, December av, 1917. 
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enee in order that its educational useful- 
ness shall be made certain or most probable, 
and what is the most economical method 
through which this association shall be 
brought about and put to use? Education 
is inefficient at its very outset, if each de- 
tail that is taught in order to do something 
fails to mechanically suggest whatever may 
be necessary to make it do it. 

In the ease of generally useful ideas and 
activities, their greatest manysidedness and 
variety of useful suggestiveness appears to 
be dependent upon definitely associating 
with them the few words and ideas that are 
most useful, certain, varied and inclusive 
in their definite suggestiveness. Their 
manysidedness and inclusiveness in some 
specific social field, such as that of demo- 
cratic thinking, is similarly dependent 
upon their definiteness of suggestion. 

lor the past ten years my seminar in 
educational research has been continuously 
experimenting in this field of suggestive 
definiteness. In the main, the experiments 
have sought to determine the extent to 
which the use of suggesters certainly memo- 
rized in a fixed sequence will increase the 
number of facts retained and improve the 
logical organization of what is retained. 
Owing to the unfavorable conditions under 
which they were occasionally carried on 
and the fact that they have been used as a 
means of training investigators, many of 
these experiments have had either tentative 
or ineonelusive results. None of them have 
as yet been published, though I hope that 
they soon will be in such detail that all the 
difficulties and precautions involved in 
them will be laid bare. Just now I wish to 
refer to enough of them to concrete what I 
am talking about and to indicate the funda- 
mental importance of the phase of investi- 
gation to which they belong. While the first 


experiment, carried on by Mr. Samuel L. 


Chew, now a district superintendent in 
Philadelphia, did little more than formu- 
late the problem, it suggested all that has 
followed. Mr. A. 8S. Martin, superintend- 
ent of schools in Norristown, Pa., tried such 
suggesters as raw materials, transportation, 
power and market, memorized as sugges- 
tive for the general idea manufacturing 
city, with such favorable results to the 
geography work in the grammar grades 
tested that he permanently included similar 
suggesters in his course of study. Mr. P. 
A. Boyer used the same suggesters in paral- 
lel Philadelphia fifth grades and had as his 
result fifty per cent. better retention and 
organization for the group drilled in the 
use of suggesters. Mr. R. F. Stevens, of 
Girard College, in a study of the mechan- 
ical powers with a high-school class in 
physies, used as suggesters for the general 
idea—machinery: evolution, essential parts, 
parts at which force is put in, transfer of 
forces, mechanical advantage, measurement 
of power and use, and made a showing of 
over 40 per cent. better retention for his 
suggester group. Mr. Dowett Sondberg as- 
sociated four or five suggesters with the 
general idea climate, and three weeks after 
his last drill gave a review in which his 
suggester group had over 20 per cent. 
higher average in retention and organiza- 
tion as compared with his non-suggester 
classes. 

In some experiments the only difference 
in instruction between the suggester group 
and the non-suggester group, with the ex- 
ception of uneliminated varying conditions 
unfavorable to the former, was the fact 
that the suggester group definitely mas- 
tered the suggesters and the other group 
did not. Under such conditions Mr. Wil- 
liam J. Lowry. with eighth-grade history 
classes in Philadelphia schools, using with 
the topic progress in the useful arts the 
suggesters—colonial methods, discoveries, 
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- ent lern methods and results 
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| relatively weaker group in retention and or- suggesters for econo! i! nges 
- ganization up to over 25 per cent. better r It was less the distinction n results 
tention and organization than that at iS immediate at effect sr t 
tained by the non-suggester group that re ild s : 
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. suggestive nortance: first. that the most useful a 
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| periments necessary to s highest effi fficieney { 
c1ency equal and democt 
Special aims, among which democracy shall be ym ed. bv the cert 
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most, will determine certain kinds of asso the whole rey { truct 


; ations wh eh should be in luded or em iggvesters Tol ESS 
phasized and, consequently, the kind o hich, if temporarily 
suggesters which should be used when the struction, will be per 


educational purpose is manysidedness and ind added to thi th. the e to 


variation, within part ular social fields hich they wu he nut ( ‘ +} 
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therefore, be 


should, those factors in in- 
struction through which democracy can be 
made effective and complete—a largely in- 
creased suggestiveness and manysidedness 
for democratic ideas, a multiplication of 
democratic vocabulary, asurer and stronger 
development of democratic feelings and 
ideals, and a more certain building up of 
the-conditions favorable to the most gen- 
eral application of democratic ideas, ideals 
and habits. A. Duncan Yocum 
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A PLEA FOR ADVANCED INSTRUCTION 
IN LIBRARY SUMMER SCHOOLS 


WE are all 
the old theme of the ery, 
shouted by an excited village youngster at 


familiar with variations on 
**Stop, thief,’’ 


a fleeing pedestrain, arousing a whole com- 
munity to pursuit. The shoemaker drops 
his awl and last, the blacksmith his ham- 
mer, the butcher his axe, the merchant his 
measure—men, boys, and dogs, shout, yell, 
or bark as they joined the exciting chase, 
only to.discover at last that the pedestrian 
had 
register a deed before 
pired, or other equally innocent and peace- 
They return to their work 


running for the doctor, or to 
a certain hour ex- 


been 


able errand. 
feeling rather injured and aggrieved that 
the person who caused all this commotion 
Was not the villain they had a right to ex- 
pect. 
and lungs did them all good in spite of 
the lack of other results. 

Just at present the hue and ery in the 
library community is directed toward the 
A stete librarian drops 


But probably the exercise of legs 


library schools. 
law books, a prominent reference librarian 
takes invaluable time, a special librarian 
turns from his unique and supremely im- 
portant work, and others less notable have 
joined the pursuers, crying aloud in print 
at the shortcomings of the library school 
May one from the rather sedate 


graduate. 
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join the 


« 


of the eollege 
chase near the belated end of the procession 


side street campus 
as colleges are wont to do, according to 
their : and although I 
shall discover finally that the library school 


critics) suspect we 


graduates are not sinners above all others 
of their kind, perhaps our attempt to chase 
their faults to their source may be good 
both for them and for us. 

The writer does not wish to eriticize the 
That 


has been quite thoroughly done already. 


present work of the library schools. 


Those of us who were brought up ‘‘by 
so to speak, and that by the stern 


hand,’’ 
hand of experience in large libraries, or 
like ‘‘just growed’’ into li- 
brarianship, feel most keenly the desira- 
library 


who, Topsy, 


bility and advantages of formal 
school training. Perhaps we are inclined 
to excuse too many of our failures on the 
that lack of 
by a library school. 


ground of training, and the 
want of ‘‘backing’’ 
Although we believe that no formal train- 
ing can take the place of the ‘‘book sensi- 
tiveness’’ gained by long familiarity with a 
great library, we also believe that a course 
in a good library school is the best and 
quickest way to become acquainted with 
the rudiments of library technique, just as 
a course in a good college is the best and 
quickest way to lay the foundation of an 
education. We believe that the library 
schools are doing good work; but, like the 
ungrateful and immortal Oliver, we tremb- 
lingly ask for 
Therefore, with malice toward no library 
school, and with charity for all the young 


(or brazenly) ‘*more.”’ 


people who go out from their doors, from 
whom we ean hardly expect all the wisdom 
and experience which we veterans ourselves 
lack), I add another 


voice to the present clamor. 


have (or wish to 

The purpose of this paper is to present 
the need of a more special and advanced 
tvpe of instruction, which is now nowhere 
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n sun r schools lvanced in tun | 
stru 1 and ¢ rt lvice on prob- s r} cs 
lems h confront those library workers l irl < 





r some years of experience, or both, but expans t 

vho find their equipment inadequate for rit l S 

the satisfactory solution of their problems. Departments wl har rdered ~ 

This training might be roughly withou vor mus 
pared with the seminars conducted in w made to realize that they a1 nly parts of 
versity summer courses which lead to ad- i. whole that must wo1 ovether: othe 
vanced degrees, especially those courses vise stly dup tion and useless wast 
where theses are planned and discussed veeur. College profess ire as tenacious 
For example: (a) a seminar in special { their ancient rights as were any “‘lords 
problems of library administration, (b) li- the manor,’’ and their customs seen 
brary buildings, (c) classification and cat sometimes as unchangeable as those the 
d aloruing, (d) intensive courses in the bib Medes and Persians. How s} { 

liographies of special subjects, (¢ a rian convince them of the need of 1 


thorough course in public documents. By ways They iy never be ony 
a thorough and intensive course is meant that they are bet/er. The professor 
a course to which one must give practic has been in the hal of lock 


ally all one’s time for the summer session, books on his subject in his office was not 


r at least half one’s entire time. so great a detriment when he was t] 

Let us consider this proposition from the teacher in that department and his st 
point of view of the college librarian. The lents were few. Now. when he has two « 
young librarian in the small college library three assistants and a larger body of stu 

. begins his work armed usually with a dents he must be constrain or tl 
bachelor’s degree and one or two years of ( food. to release his treasures 
training in a library school. With this culation among the irreverent crowd wl 
equipment plus a few years of practical hinks that books are intended for u 


experience, valuable but generally not No one who has not struggled with this 
varied, he may be confronted with an ap situation has any idea how deeply a pro- 
palling variety of perplexing problems. fessor with a departmental library is con 
The library may be in any stage of devel- vinced that no one else on earth wants or 
opment, but often it is not many years re- needs those books except himself—and that 
moved from a state of chaos. It may origin- his need jis vital In vain the libr 
ally have been under the direction of the may tell him of the mob of students 
department of English, or history, or pos- oring daily for those very books—‘‘T! 
sibly the department of oratory—the li- would wear them out!’’ exclaims the hor 
brary being considered probably as ora- fied departmentarian. The librarian may 
tory, history and English in a congealed plead for the instructors whose need 
condition. Not many years ago any de- these books is urgent—‘‘I may need thos 
partment was generally supposed to be books next year for irse 7 
; entirely competent to invent systems of they might be out!’’ objects the determined 


classification and cataloguing—‘‘all that professor. 


‘ ‘ +} , } 


this library will ever need.’’ The need of assistar eed Oks 
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subjects, the n of a build 
: a . f ] 

' 1 Tié probl SotLai ry frowing 

! <panding with small mear contron 

brarian. He ean not hire experts to 


advise with him; they are too expensive 
he sessions at the A. L. A. are too general] 
and too short to fully serve him. The hi 
brary school instruction is too elementary, 
or comes at times when he ean not leave 
his work. The present summer schools do 
not approach his field. 

The reference and order departments 
often feel keenly the need of more thorough 
and adequate knowledge of the literature 
and bibliography of certain subjects than 
is gained in the library school. The worker 
in a scientific library needs a knowledge of 
the literature and bibliography of science, 
a subject which is barely touched upon 
even in so valuable a work as Kroeger’s 
‘*Guide.’’ Such knowledge can be _ best 
gained from advanced courses in the litera- 
ture and bibliography of the subjects. 
Several universities offer courses in the 
history and bibliography of science, in the 
literature and bibliography of history, ete. 
But they also are not available on account 
of the time of year. In the matter of trade 
bibliography, of auction buying, the selec- 
tion of editions, the librarian often feels 
how shallow and uncertain is his knowl 
edge, and shrinks from obtaining that 


knowledge by experience costly to his li- 


The ecataloguer and classifier are con 
stantly bumping up against problems of the 
best and simplest methods in their work— 
problems which would be entirely beyond 
the grasp of the usual library school pupil. 
But the greatest need of the cataloguer 
and classifier, in addition to scholarship, 
is to avoid losing in the daily routine the 
larger view of the work they are doing. 
To make a survey of the catalogue, to map 


out a broad plan which will show where 


led in, takes training and experience 


he stimulus of a course of lectures fron 


some makers of catalogues which are m 


of scholarship and of art would be the 
salvation of many a conscientious eat- 
aloguer overwhelmed with detail work. 
Take the problems of college library 
administration : although pecul ar for each 
‘ollege and necessarily to be worked ou 


lit 


in relation to its own conditions, yet those 


problems might he more wisely solved I 
the librarian could have the benefit of 
lectures and advice by librarians of wide 


experience. Most library schools offer a 
course of lectures on college library a Im n- 
istration in the second year’s work. I 
such a course were offered in a summer 


rged 


school—a course broadened and enla 
to meet the needs of people of some years’ 
experience—it would be of great service to 
the young librarian. 

Again, the librarian may be struggling 
with the problem of a new building. He 
ean not afford expert counsel in working 
out his special problem. He reads what 
books there are on the subject. He borrows 
plans from A, L. A. and a few 
with whom he gets in touch. But the 


librarians 
amount of help is very small. He wants 
an unknown combination of expert library 
and architectural advice. Why can not 
some university, with an architectural col- 
lege and a great library, become the head- 
quarters for a comprehensive collection of 
plans of libraries? And why can not 
courses be given in summer schools which 
will present the principles of best arrange- 
ment of a library for library service, and 
the various methods of securing that result 
in combination with good architecture, 
where the librarian can present his pecul- 
iar problems of size, service, and available 
funds and receive reliable suggestions? He 


would not expect to have his architectural 


ge 
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erhaps it would be heresy to suggest 
( library schools might possibly re- 
ceive valuable suggestions from the employ- 


| 


ers of their pupils, but certainly those em- 


ployers might get more adequate ideas of 
the aims and methods of the library schools 
so that they might know what to expect 
when they engage their graduates for serv- 
ice. For example, in some special lines such 
as cataloguing, the college librarian some- 
times finds it harder to train the library- 
school graduate into the ways of careful re- 
search, than the bright young student just 
the li- 


brary-school graduate is often too sure he 


out of college. The reason is that 
knows everything worth knowing in tech- 
nical lines, while the technically untrained 
college graduate usually has an open mind 
and a teachable attitude toward a new sub- 
ject. 
As was stated at the beginning, we do 
not wish to belittle the value of library- 
school training. It is a necessity for most 
persons who would advance in the profes- 
sion at the present time, and any who have 
not had that training should get it as soon 
What- 
ever criticism we may make of the library- 
schools, they are the best means now avail- 


as possible, even at great sacrifice. 


able for obtaining a general acquaintance 
with the whole field of library work in the 
have had 
such training will usually outdistance, in 


shortest time; and those who 
general library work, their rival who has 
not had such training. But they should 
strive to keep an open mind and to realize 
that the end of all wisdom is not reached 
at the end of a year or two in the library- 
school; that to graduate from a library 
school does not necessarily make a success- 
ful librarian any more than to graduate 
from an engineering college makes a suc- 
If library schools would 


cessful engineer. 
impress this attitude upon their pupils, 
and if they would also restrain themselves 
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| VOL. 


from being overzealous in pushing their 


candidates into positions for which they 


are not adequately prepared, they would 


save their students from some discourag- 


g disappointments and the employers 


ll 


from dissatisfaction. 


| . + 
there 1s not 


that 
justify 


It may be objected 


demand to the establish- 


these advanced summer courses; 


enough 
ment of 
but from the inquiries I have personally 
heard. ] courses would fill a 


definite need. 


believe such 
There 


from the college field, 


is a distinct demand 
and many in public 
over the same prob- 
two 


libraries are working 
lems under the same limitations. If 
or three institutions of high rank, say one 
in the east, one in the middle west, and one 
to offer such 
courses, each have a_ sufficiently 
wide field to draw from. And the institu- 
tions offering this higher instruction to the 
library profession would render a great 
institu- 


on the western coast, were 


would 


service to the smaller educational 
tions as well as to the ambitious young 
librarians who are now in a state of mind 
to exclaim, ‘‘ Where shall wisdom be found, 
and where is the place of understanding?”’ 
—and who get no answer to their ery. 
Under the present organization of libra- 
ries, with long hours of service, meager 
salaries, and short vacations, one is tempted 
to say to the ambitious young person of 
scholarly tastes who thinks of entering the 
library profession, ‘‘ All hope abandon, ye 
who enter here.’ with the 
teaching profession we are at a distinct dis- 


Compared 


advantage in opportunities for advancement 
in scholarship and in professional training. 
Librarianship, with its great possibilities for 
service, must not de allowed to become 
a blind alley; and one of the first doors 
to be opened should be that of the summer 
school for advanced professional instrue- 
tion. J. T. JENNINGS 
REFERENCE LIBRARIAN, 

Iowa STaTE COLLEGE 
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THE GERMAN WOMEN’S STRUGGLE - gathering that 1 a cont 
FOR HIGHER EDUCATION specialists at Berlin the { RN 


. 


Ir is almost a commonplace to refer at diseuss the subi - further \ 
this date to the remarkable economic revolu- yeeommendations agreed to at Weimar 
: tion that has taken place during this war. were aee pted! But this victory was 
We all know how quietly, unassumingly short-lived. for Pruss seein 
and ably the women of every country have) dropped the matter verv soot Phis how 
stepped out into the world of affairs and ones. dia ma ate de Ciel mee nent. 
‘ kept the wheels whirling. From various for another 1 eatin e of teachers of girls’ 
reports which have reached us, we know  gehools was held soon after this ¢ in 
that this is also true of the women of Hanover. when th amous Deutscher 
Germany. In most countries where the Verein fiir das héhere Midchenschulwesen 
state has had to make these tremendous German Association for Secondary Schools 





demands upon its women, it had in the for Girls) was founded. This is the so iety 
| past accorded them a large measure of to whose ever-present vigilance and tireless 
educational opportunity. What has the energy is due ost of the progress W 


German state done for its women in this has been made up to the present t 


respect ? M yreover. the elties te vik the 7 

In 1865, when the Allgemeine Deutsche hand, so that by the year 1880 about 130 
Frauenvereine (a federation of women’s new girls’ schools had been founded 
clubs) was founded, the education of girls endowed. conferences had been he 
was in a most deplorable state. Reeogniz- riodicals published, a course of study put 
ing this fact, that body devoted all its into operation. and all this without t 
energies to the amelioration of this con-_ slightest aid or interest o1 part 
dition. But five years of unceasing effort Prussia. Soon the South German states 
failed to produce any marked change. No red of waiting for Prussia. decided to 
trace of order, no trace of organization Was take matters 
anywhere to be found—and the govern- estowed upon t ther girls’ s 
ment stood aloof and did nothing. The ie ‘ 7 a : 

the ra k 0 S ond \ S DIOLS 


end of the Franco-Prussian War with the them from the ran) e the « entary 
establishment of German unity gave a new h 
Imnetnie ar ++ ~ — ; ++ your rm ; : 
acne " aes, literature, vo industry, In 1886 the Prussian Minister of Edu- 
accompanied by a new interest in the in- 7 cals + 'nafonm??, 2 
~.: oa Se led cation made a upt a refo T 
ernié arvalrs ) ne »WIV-IOl > f 10m. . * ‘ , 
ternal affairs of the newly-founded nation celiaiaae te ten Suan r ver 


Naturally, the higher education of women a ' ' 
; 7 , : Lehrplan fiir die héheren Madchenschul 

"ecelyv ‘ share ) attentl . O iV , > 9 ] , 

re ed a re of attention nly two +) Berlin General Cours eS 

years later, an epoch-making event took Secondary Schools for Girls in Ber 


place in Weimar. For the first time in However. the Verein objected to several 
German history, the heads and teachers of the featur mbodied in the vlan. and 

LHe ita eS Cll cn CU itl ie pid chilis SU 
all the girls’ schools—publie and private— it was withdrawn and the whole matter 


came together, and adopted various reso- dropped. At a meeting of the Ver 
lutions for the unification and improve- ffejidelhere in 1890 the fact was 
ment of the girls’ schools then in existence. that women teachers in the 


To crown all, the Prussian Minister of Edu- f the girls’ schools were ind 


| 
- 


cation was so favorably impressed by the the Verein therefore petit roy 
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The Verein recommended that can 


for t xamination | not less than 

\ i! ( ri ne present evi 

‘ eB ( it ] t tl veal preparatory 
ty nin r 


ernment adopted the ‘‘ Maibestimmungen,’”? 


: ; 
which were regulations for the conduct of 
girls’ schools, for the training of women 


. 2 
teachers, and for examinations tor women 


made Ileidelberg wer icted into law 
among them tl ting of the examinatio1 
for ‘‘Oberlehrerin’’ (teacher of the higher 
classes in girls’ secondary schools). Men 


who filled similar posit ons received their 
preparatory training at the universities, 
but women were not admitted to the un 

versities because they did not have their 


‘‘Maturitum.’’ Only graduates of one of 


the various kinds of ‘‘gymnasiu St 

ondary schools for boys) receive this cer 
tificate The ‘ S 1ungen whil 
lengthening tl eourse of study in the 
girls’ secondary schools, did not put them 
into the same class with the boys’ second- 
ary schools or rymnasia Therefore, 


no girl eould obtain her ‘‘Maturitum,”’ 
and no gir] could matriculate at a uni- 
versity. Girls were thus compelled to re- 
sort to makeshifts—in other words, they 
had to attend the training schools for 
teachers. One of these had been founded 
with the help of the Empress Fredrick. 
Another, the Viktoria Lyzeum, founded by 
a Seotchwoman at her own expense, had 
offered some courses for teachers since 1888. 
In lieu of university training, courses were 
eiven in German and history, English and 

‘Bestimmung iber das Miidchenschulwesen, 


die Lehrerinnenbildung, und die Lehrerinnen- 


Ire These courses, give y univer 
Sitv pro SSoOrs ere theoret lly p ral 
I 
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+) Thos ‘ rs | n iT ul - 
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hey found their y to t Viktoria 
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Ly eum 
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In spite of S Pruss 
S rad ittempt wel I Vy privat 
} ] , 
ndividuals to seeure ‘‘gymnasiu train- 
| ] 1) 
ing for girls, thereby enabling them to 


the course in the girls’ secondary schools 


and who wanted to become ‘‘ Horerinnen’’ 
] 


auditors attending university courses 
but receiving no university credit). 2 
There appeared a ‘‘Gymnasialabteiling’’ 

gymnasiul branch), whose work sim 


ply paralleled that of the upper classes of 


promising of all was the so-called ‘‘Miid- 
ehengymnasium’’ (girls’ ‘‘gymnasium’’ 
Since this was only a private venture, it 
did not have state recognition, and could 
not grant the Maturitum. Therefore its 
graduates were not permitted to matricu- 
late at the universities. 

In 1896 the Prussian Ministry of Edu- 
eation came forward with another ‘‘re- 
form’’: Women were henceforth to be ad- 
mitted as candidates for the Maturitum, a 
privilege so long and so ardently desired 
by them. On the surface this would natu- 
rally be taken to mean that the great strug- 
gle had been won: girls were to be admitted 
to the same examination on the same stand- 


ing with boys, and if successful, were like- 


wise to be given their Maturitum. This 
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signified his willingness. This was refo1 
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pose of the Prussian ministry was further 
; hat on ‘ 
evidenced when, in 1898, the city of Breslau was WU a 
wished to establish a g@iris cy lasium 
. I’) 
S I I ] resp ts Tf tT! h Vs al d 1 I l ‘ 
n | Dr. Bos the Prussia \liniste l ! | | 
f Public Instruction in Berlin, for author- r 19 thir 
° I¢ ng reasons S I 
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to women of all the government professional ex \ ™> ( 
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aminations; that to have granted it would have 
. e stat n T ri? ? 
been to take a step in the direction of the rn 
women’s movement which could never be recalled, LOW 30 all it Ss gymnasia ! 
and would open the lecture-rooms of Germany to ff Sout man s sisal 
women in general. Besides, the founding of offi il step in } . fies . 
cial ‘‘gymnasia’’ for girls would relegate to a ’ , 
. ‘ YY) <x" } ad f 7 
. l 


secondary place the existing girls’ high schools, 
institutions which had been planned thoughtfully » @ » ica : 


by the government for the purpose of educating sel S. 


women in the best manner, not to become rivals of At las ven Pru 1 was 

men, but helpmeets and able housekeepers . a A 

And this as late as the vear 1898! representatives of ft Girls’ §S 
How the ‘‘reform’’ of 1896 actually Schools \ ld in 190¢ \ 


a questionnaire sent to twenty leading Ger peare lan iS 


man universities in 1897, a year later. ing des 
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schulwesens’’—August 18, 1908 (Regula- 
tions regarding the New Arrangement of 
Secondary Schools for Girls), which revo- 
lutionized the higher education of women 
in Prussia. Girls’ secondary schools were 
placed upon the same status as those for 
boys. From that date various paths have 
been open to girls. A student attending a 
secondary schools for girls (Héhere Mad- 
chenschule) may, upon completion of the 
full ten-year course, enter a Lehrerinnen- 
seminar (teachers’ training college), if she 
desires to become a teacher; or she may 
enter the Frauenschule (women’s school) 
having a one- to two-year course in social 
usages and in home-making. Girls who 
wish to attend the universities, however, 
may now leave a girls’ secondary school at 
the end of the fourth or fifth year and con- 
tinue their education at one of the various 
kinds’ of ‘*Studienan- 


stalten’’ 


newly-founded 
(institutes for study), corre- 
sponding to the boys’ ‘‘gymnasia.’’ But 
according to the law, these ‘‘Studienan- 
stalten’’ might be founded only in places 
having an Oberlyzeum (training school for 
teachers). This provision had far-reaching 
significance in that it greatly limited the 


number of girls’ ‘‘gymnasia’’ which might 


possibly be founded. In spite of this legal 
handicap there were about thirty such 
schools in Prussia by 1913. This fact is 
proof conclusive of the erying need which 
these girls’ ‘‘gymnasia’’ attempted to meet. 
The results of this decree may be seen from 


the following figures: 


Matriculated Enrolled 

Women Women 

BOEEWED ccccevcdvcctynee 5,316 
ot) Pee 5,518 
1914-152 ..........3,896 4,824 


1916-172 (figures not available) 5,757 


It is interesting also to note that the num- 


2 Including the new University of Frankfort-on- 
the- Main. 


ber of women students has increased to 
such an extent as to actually warrant the 
publication of an official organ called the 
**Studentin’’ (Woman Student). This, by 
the way, is a most interesting sheet. 

Yet another great victory was won, and 
once more in South Germany. In October, 
1911, Leipsie opened the first ‘‘ Hochschule 
fiir Frauen’’ (technical university for 
women) with nine hundred enrolled stu- 
dents. This school offers work of peculiar 
interest to women in its school of scientific 
pedagogy, in its school for social workers 
and in its school for trained nurses. Most 
of the splendidly 
equipped, modern university are members 
of the staff of the University of Leipsie. 
When I visited this school in 1914, just 
three years after it had been founded, the 


professors of this 


president told me that the school had al- 
ready outgrown its original building. 

It is a significant fact that it was South 
Germany which started the Revolution of 
1848, that it was South Germany which was 
most sympathetic to French liberalism, 
and that it was South Germany that first 
gave to its women the opportunity for in- 
tellectual freedom and advancement. 
Prussia, on the other hand, like all other 
militaristic states, was so conservative and 
afraid of the new ideas which follow higher 
education of women as ¢ matter of course 
that it had to be whipped into line. 
Prussia’s progressive legislation for the 
protection of workers, men and women, 
indicates a degree of economic efficiency 
which is incompatible with its attitude 
toward so large and superior a group of its 
women. With all its shrewdness and effi- 
ciency, Prussia failed to recognize the 
fundamental necessity for a high degree of 
intellectual development and moral stamina 
in its women, and the effect of the lack of 
these upon posterity. 
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‘he beginning of the new era for the 
i women of Germany is of such recent date 
. that it is unreasonable to look for any 
notable or far-reaching results as yet. : 
What effect this war will have, it is of 
course impossible to predict with any d 
or} of certainty, but from the figures 
quoted above it will be seen that the uni 
versity a idanece during the second year 
of the war shows an increase which more 
than makes up for the loss in the year 
1914-15. This would seem to indicate that 
far from acting as a set-back, the war has . f t 
acted as a stimulus to the German women. 
: When the war is over, and there are more 
iniversity-trained women in Germany, will Dr. | 
| they be content to limit the’r activities to Your att to 1 tat t by 
those allotted to them by the Kaiser’s fa Ct s M.S : 
$ 
mous ‘‘three K’s’’ (Kinder, Kirche und — a = 
Kiiche: children, church and kitchen , 
Let us hope, rather, that they will seize 
r golden opportunity, to help to init 
rue reform, the result of int re} 
peration of intellectual men and women. . 
ALMA JOACHIMSON WEISS 
W on Invine Hien Scrooz, . 
Ni YorK ( 
EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
MORALITY CODES COMPETITION gir 
Dr. Mitton Farrcnitp, chairman of ; 
ecu ( I e, informs us that t iu 5 
have reached a decis is ft W ; 
I ility cod It is an except Dp t it 
vork 1 t uthor l be r g 1 4 
worthy of the $5,000 honors. of the et the government. 1 
By arranging for an annou ment son SS 
magazine it will be possible to give the pu 
ty d } r justly due the a r tor su 
cessful and very useful work. The An nm 
Magazine has asked Donald MacGreg roe 
) nish them t stor nd he has wr ; os 
ippropriate d teresting account of t 
morality code competit which wv peal s th 
t April number, on sale March 15. It was 
} necessar ! t the author 
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pointed . int dire I t t 
d rl f 1 
I irements 
Epaar A. WINTERS has be é d pri 


Leaves of absence from Harvard University 


to take up war work have been granted to Pro 


eng confidential work for the govern- 


ment; Assistant Professor George FE. Johnson, 


( d rtment of education, to undertake 
Y. M. ¢ A. work in France. Assistant Pro 
fessor J. S. Davis, of the economics depart 
mi l l take up statistical 
work 


I UBY Ix NG, of Ni W Zealand, has 
tiled for Vancouver his way to Englan 
He is the head of the New Zealand So- 


Englis 
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emeritus pr! iT I in Liverpool I t r N Rad s 


} tate. estimated at $500,000, is heaue d t U! 


to Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. — i oo 


chusetts, W ms College receives $20,000 ( re, al 


lege, of Springfield, Mass., receive $5,000 eacl duct ‘mmer 


out on bs I r rv 1 and valu: pie rec rd were iuse or 1 re 1! I I 


destroyed One of the heaviest losses oc- that train voung men dur 
curred when the rooms of C. B. J. Snyder, The attenda: f wv 
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t Dr. S i ] lt 
He enters the se grad I] 
rved ] r ll f B 





xty hens as a minimum, and made them pay 


summer vacation Judging by 


becomes a farmer will | me poultryman, 

. 
but all will keep poultry and some few will 
become poultrymen. Poultry is to be one of 


about five paying enterprises for most farmers 


and is to be the main enterprise for a few. If 
poultry is one of five enterprises it will prob- 
ably be a minor enterprise, but the subject is 
within the boy’s ability and certainly after he 
has studied poultry for a half year and taken 
care of the home flock under a teacher’s super- 


] re pared to 


man than was the boy who |] 


vo 
Ing 


about poultry. Certainly 
our vocational « 
decide 10 § 
school, studies books and takes no interest in 


» summer vacation. 


than is the b VW » goes to a tow! 


The next half year the boys study som 
other common farm enterprise, let us say 


them choose fruit 
project. The 
taken and the 

By the time 
has 


fruit-growing, and some of 


for their summer home next 


year two more enterprises are 
next year two more, and so on. 


the boy graduates from high school he 
studied, tried and thought about becoming a 


He will in 


ninety cases out of a hundred have to manage 


specialist in five different lines. 


five enterprises so as to make all pay. During 
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: g 1 live 
fruit grower, a far p man 
lairyman, or al ne rm 
rises given in his s yl. 

I do not se v t ! s, as Dr. Sned 
says, a separat 10 der t Smit 
Hughes bill and I do not see why th 
not beer vetting ] } 1 cu ir nd i Vv 

1 education. I d ts vhy we al 

t justified in using t ter liberal ” for 

e study of agriculturs the t er gives 
the broad, the worldwide d the interrelated 
ever-changing, constantly adjusting point of 
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ARTHI 


QUOTATIONS 


UNIVERSITY REFORM IN INDIA 


In the cireular local governments 
on the reconstitution of the education service 
Islington Commissi 


incidental refer 


recommended by the nm we 


discussed last 


iversity reform. The declaration 


ences 
government nearly five 
vears ago in favor of teaching as distinguished 
present affiliating universities is re- 

It is remarked that 
ranization of the edu 


certain changes in the organiza 
uired “should 


] 
of unitary and teaching 


from the 
ealled, but no 


may be re 


the constitution 


versities become the general policy. 


[This non-committal attitude of the gover: 
ment of India, though in line with much 


their general policy of late, may arise from a 


¢ 


desire not to prejudge the issues with which 


Mr. Michael Sadler and his colleagues of the 
University Commission are now 
erappling. But the best authorities are agreed 


as to the necessity for adhesion to the unitary 


Caleutta 


principle in any programme of effective reform 
of higher While the relatively 
small success of the Indian universities can 
be traced in part to political, economic and 


( 
i 


education. 
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undation of the German, Mr. Livingstone 
erts that the German system itself gives a 
ree place to instruction in the classics and 


maintains that the weakness of the English 


education is due rather to ineffective teaching 
and to the small effort made to foster a belief 
in knowledge. He recognizes the value of 
physical science, but claims that it involves 
pecialization before the necessary general 
training has been acquired, and further that 
life will compel commercial or professional 
knowledge but will find no place later for the 
tudy of the humanities. Physical science, 
too, leads to a knowledge of nature and natural 
processes, while the humanities assist us 
directly to a knowledge of man, devs lop flexi- 
bility of mind and help us to see the world 
with imagination. 

In defense of Greek Mr. Livingstone urges 
that the Greek civilization is the foundation 
of our own and that the Greek literature, in 
particular, affords the key-thoughts on which 
our intellectual life depends. While Latin 
literature does not stand on the same plane 
as the Greek, Rome represents character, thus 
supplementing the Greek, which was weak o1 
this side, and the Latin language is unique 
in its power of concise expression. The study 
of the vernacular or of modern languages can 
not replace the classics, because of the near- 


ness and similarity of ideas involved, and also 


because of the artificial character of modern 
expression as compared with the completeness, 
simplicity, lucidity and directness of the 
classical style. Latin grammar and prose 
composition are defended as tests of intellec- 
tual ability and as developing concentration 
of mind and precision of expression. 

All of these arguments and claims are very 
familiar to teachers in this country, where a 
more active discussion of curriculum has been 
going on and for a much longer time than in 
England. And it may be said with all truth 
that in the main they are sound. As a rea- 
sonably full account of the advantages that 
should accrue from classical study they leave 
little to be desired. But as to their value in 
the controversy now raging as to the place of 


the classics in our educational system not so 


id. The diftic iltv. h wever, 
loes not lie with the classicists but with the 
general educators, who have not as yet made 


ny serious attempt to attack the problem in 


any comprehensive way. As we see the situa- 
tion, we should like to get definite answers to 
the following questions: (1) Is the basis of 


education in our schools to be (a) internal, 
i. €., interest, whether spontaneous or stimu- 
lated by the teacher, or (b) external, t. ¢ 

the authority of the teacher or school, or (c) 
a combination of both 


the logical choice and is supported by many 


The last seems to be 


good critics. If we ace pt this as the correct 
answer, then comes the further question: (2) 
Among the subjects whose study is due 
largely to authority and whose aim is to 
develop the capacity for voluntary effort and 
attention, should a place be assigned to lan- 
ruage? If this is answered in the affirmative, 
ve come to the final question: (3) Are the 

sies better than the modern languages or 

vernacular for this training’ For the 
nswer to the last question Mr. Livingstone’s 
book well supplements the Princeton volume 
and the Michigan volume. But these ques 
tions, particularly the first two, should be 
definitely settled for at least a term of years 
by some body whose findings would meet with 
wide acceptance by reason yf the acknowl- 
edged competence of its members, not by men 
without vision, ideals or breadth of training, 
such as are at present most in evidence. 
Classical teachers would be the first to wel- 
come such a decision. 

Of particular interest to us in this coun- 
try is Mr. Livingstone’s last chapter, “ Re- 
forms.” He realizes that the various advan- 
tages which he claims for the classical train- 
ing are not obtained by many students and 


sees the remedy in some change in the method 


of instruction, not, however, for all students, 


but particularly for students in the university. 
Students in the early years, corresponding to 
uur high schools, owing to their immaturity 
should expect, he thinks, little more than good 
habits of study and a better feeling for Eng- 
lish. The university training, however, is too 


rigidly linguistic and should be modified by 
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This 5 not new to us. But wi 


a large amount of space is devoted to what 
are called on the title page Roman Ideas; 
that is, the Roman ways of looking at many 
familiar things such as the universe, water, fire, 
the family, the school and so forth. Incident- 

this slight study of such topics leads to 


colleges the steady insistence upon the monot- 


onies of grammar and syntax which used to 


solute essential of language st idy, that is, 
t] ( ] inguage. 

A few years ago, at several meetings of the 
Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South, a great deal of interest was aroused by 
an enthusiastic teacher of Latin from the Oak 
Park High School, Illinois, Miss Frances E 
Sabin (now professor in the University of Wis- 
consin), who presented a series of charts to 
show the great réle played by the Classics, espe- 
cially Latin, in the English language and liter- 
ature as well as in our whole modern civiliza- 
tion. These charts were afterwards collected 
in book-form under the title “ The Relation of 
Latin to Practical Life” (Chicago, 1913), and 
gave the stimulus and likewise the plan for a 

} 


number of exhibits made in different parts of 


the country by pupils in various high schools 
No more effective or informing presentation of 


the value of Latin has ever been made, for these 


illustrations came home to the minds of all 
who saw them, and impressed upon them and 


e pu} x 5 
vee | 1 i } i y 
this | s | t s i 


and some t ! rr t As 


this subject is of interest not y tot hers 
> , + al ; , ’ } 

of Latin, but to al rested in the 

inheritance of the ages, I dication of the 


material gathered here may not be an 


random quotations from any newspaper, maga 
zine or book, even of the most ] 
If this element of our language were suddenly 
obliterated, our civilization would be mute 
The classical mythology, too, has become part 
and parcel of our daily thinking to an extent 
not dreamed of by the most of us. Che names 


of our months, some of our vehic] our art 


- ' 
collections, words used in our trav g and 
our actual living show this abundantl: Even 


our breakfast food has to go to Cer for its 
name. Our chickens are now hatched in a 


trivance with a Latin nam« Our collegwe de 


grees, our dating system, our co! n al 

breviations, our state mottos are Latin. Eng 
lish poetry teems with Latin allusions, while 
poem after poem 3s even class ame 


fluous to mention that the technical nomencla 
ture of law, medicine, philosophy and theology, 
of all science, of music is classical] The R 

mance languages are debased or, haply, devel 
oped Latin. Our archit 
of its greatest examples classical types. Such 


examples as our national capitol will occur at 


once to our minds The great age of painting 








Sabin has brought t tl d arranged in 
this | k, and any one I es will be 
at once inte sted and amazed at tl thoroug! 
ness of the “ peaceful penetration” of the 
classical language and civ it int he 
minutest elements of our daily existence. 

Most classical teachers, part larly those in 
small t tend to fossiliz Their outlook 
gets mor nd more restricted to the subject- 
matter of their class-room l thus lose 


ne ensations and hence be less effective 
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Roman at rs_ themselv« riving a con- 
; t nd reasor | ( prenensive treat- 
I t t toy chosen, be it F is Roman 
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or W not. The latter part of the book is 
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